News & Notes 


NSF—This May Save Your Job 


If you have less than six years of ser- 
vice at your campus as a non-Senate 
faculty member and you wish to con- 
tinue working at the University of 
California, we strongly recommend 
that you apply for reappointment to 
your department or program head by 
certified mail, return receipt request- 
ed. 

We recommend that you do this 
whether you already are hired on a 
three-year contract or you are in your 
first six years of employment. For a 
detailed explanation of the reappoint- 
ment process at UC, please read the 
"Appointments Article” (VID) in your 
contract. Remember, if you are cur- 
rently working under a three-year 
appointment, you are entitled to a re- 
view for another three-year term. 

If you are experiencing job-related 
difficulties or require information re- 
garding your contract with UC, you 
may contact your local bargaining 
unit campus representative (listed on 
p 2). 


UC Research Over-Emphasized 
The Universitywide Task Force on 
Faculty Rewards, established by the 
UC President's Office, recommended 
this fall that more emphasis be placed 
on teaching and public service when 
granting tenure or promotions. 

The task force was established after 
a Carnegie Foundation study chal- 
lenged the long-standing emphasis on 
research in leading American univer- 
sities. 

“The most important obligation 
now confronting the nation's colleges 
and universities,” the Carnegie study 
found, “is to break out of the tired old 
teaching versus research debate and 
define, in more creative ways, what it 
means to be a scholar.” 

UC's Taskforce concluded: “The 
needs of society and the university 
make it both necessary and desirable 
to encourage established scholars to 
undertake scholarly activities that 
more broadly support the university's 
mission than does the exclusive focus 
on research.” 


Women Prof's Salaries Lag 
Even though they occupy the same 
rank, women full professors at UC 
Berkeley make on average $6,000 
less each year than their male coun- 
terparts, according to a study released 
this fall by the UC Office of the Fa- 
culty Assistant on the Status of Wom- 
en. The study also found that blacks 
and native Americans who are full 
professors make less than white pro- 
fessors. 


Union Input in President Search? 
University Council President Susan 
Griffin is awaiting a reply from the 
UC Regents to her request that the 
union be involved in the selection of 
a successor to retiring UC President 
David Gardner. 

“T believe the UC-AFT can bring 
some particularly important perspec- 
tives to the search process,” Griffin 
said. 


“I consider it important, indeed 
urgently necessary, for intellec- 
tual workers to get together, 
both to protect their own eco- 
nomic status and, also, gener- 
ally speaking, to secure their 
influence in the political field.” 


— Albert Einstein 
“Why I joined the AFT” 
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Budget Ax Cuts Hard Choices 


Administration should do a better:job- with UC's existing resources 


A Ithough designated by Califor- 
nia’s Higher Education Master 
Plan as the state’s preeminent docto- 
ral institution, the University of Cali- 
fornia is not immune to the same 
pressures and problems plaguing the 
other segments of California higher 
education. Foremost among these 
problems is the declining rate of state 
support for the University. 


In the nine-year period 1982-91, for 
instance, state appropriations for the 
University of California have risen 
only .8% when measured against in- 
flation. During the same period, how- 
ever, student FTE (Full Time Equiva- 
lent) has risen 20.1%. More 
disturbingly, the rise in underfunding 
has been accelerating. Since 1986-87 
State support has actually declined by 
3% while student FTE has risen 9%. 


The effect of this funding crisis has 
been to force the University to deal 
with a Hobbesian choice: 


1) Raise additional non-state funds 
to maintain the quality and breadth of 
academic program; or 

2) Teach more students with fewer 
dollars thus undermining both quality 
and diversity of program. 


Put another way, the University of 
California and its faculty have been 
forced to choose between access— 
serving the ever-growing college age 
population of California—or quality. 
In fact, this struggle between quality 
and access would appear to be the 
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major issue facing California public 
higher education in the 1990s. 

UC-AFT joins its higher education 
union colleagues from other institu- 
tions on the common plea for addi- 
tional state funds. But the faculty and 
librarians of the University of Cali- 
fornia also today demand a greater 
voice in the determination of the 
quality-versus-access issue. 

Further, the Union believes that the 
time has come for politicians, Re- 
gents, administrators and faculty 
alike to publicly debate the conse- 


$8,000 $9,000 


Source: 1991 College Bd. Cost Book 


quences of the quality/access conun- 
drum on the future of the University 
and the state of California. 


Unfortunately, in recent state bud- 
get debates, many of these same poli- 
ticians and administrators have con- 
tinued to mislead Californians by 
pointing to the alleged “low cost” of a 
UC education when compared to oth- 
er states and to other similar institu- 
tions. In reality, however, when vari- 
ous fee costs are added to the 
inescapably high costs of living in 
California, the full cost of a UC edu- 
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From the President... 


Dollar Demographics 


Fewer middle-income students can afford to attend UC 


First, let me wish everyone a belated Happy New Year. I have to admit that Janu- 
ary never seems like a new year in the academic world—more like a mid-point. 
Still, the date changes, and all of us get that sense of a new start. This year, we re- 
solve, we're going to do things differently. 


The UC-AFT is also doing something new. On Feb. 20 we are participating in a 
joint press conference with the other higher education unions in California to com- 
ment on the state budget. 


It's rare to find the NEA, AFT and AAUP so united on an issue, but all these or- 
ganizations agree that higher education in this state is a priority and should be sup- 
ported. (Please see related articles p 1 and p 3). 


Excellence is worth preserving, 
but what kind of excellence? And at what price? 


One of the most interesting trends our labor consultant, Ed Purcell, discovered 
in the course of his research on the UC system is the change between 1982 and 
1988 in the proportion of students coming from different income brackets. The 
drop in middle-income students ($30,000-$45,000 income range) was paralleled by 
a rise in students from high-income families ($75,000 plus). In fact, these two 
groups virtually changed places in those six years. 


The high-income students replaced the middle-income group as the largest in the 
UC system—they are now 28% of the student body. And there's a good reason for 
this shift: The University of California has become increasingly expensive. 


These statistics may not upset some people. “Face it,” they argue, “quality costs 
money... And the UC is still cheaper than the prestigious private institutions while 
offering an education equal to theirs. What the state budget can't provide will have 
to be provided by student fees. And if increased costs have the effect of changing 
the nature of the student population, well, that's an acceptable price to pay for pre- 
serving the excellence of the university.” 


But is it? And what exactly is this excellence that seems worth preserving at al- 
most any cost—excellence in education? Or excellence in research? Of course, the 
UC has a research mission—and that too is expensive. But is it worth the sacrifice 
of the middle and lower-income student? Should the UC increasingly commit itself 


to the education of the wealthy in order to protect its reputation for outstanding re- | 


search? 


These aren't easy questions, but they're the kind of questions that a budget crisis 
will inevitably uncover. Most of us are committed to equal access to education; 
many of us believe that a public institution has an obligation to provide such ac- 
cess. But some of us are at the University because it is a premier research institu- 
tion, perhaps the only place that can support the research we're doing. The shift 
from middle to upper-income students, however, reflects part of the price we're 
paying for these opportunities. It's time for everyone to be aware of this trend—and 
decide. 


Excellence is worth preserving, but what kind of excellence? And at what price? 


— UC-AFT President Susan Griffin 
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Gov. Proposes “Stand Pat’ Budget 
That Pits Students Against Faculty 


By Ed Purcell 


“The 1992-93 General Fund Budget 
for UC is essentially the same provid- 
ed in the Budget Act of 1991,” said 
Gov. Pete Wilson in the Jan. 9 in- 
trodduction of his proposed budget 
for the University of California. Actu- 
ally, if approved, the new budget will 
provide the University with $2.8 bil- 
lion for fiscal year '92-93—an in- 
crease over the previous year of $120 
million. 


Although the Governor's numbers 
superficially appear to provide UC 
and its faculty with relatively good 
news, a closer examination of the 
Governor's budget approach—with 
the apparent support of the adminis- 
tration and UC Regents—teveals real 
problems for both faculty and stu- 
dents. 


Students vs. Faculty 

Of the proposed $120 million in- 
crease in revenue for next fiscal year, 
$17.2 million will come from formu- 
la-driven undergraduate and graduate 
enrollment increases. The lion's share 
of the balance, almost $89 million, 
will be derived from a proposed 24% 
increase in student fees. Systemwide 
and miscellaneous campus fees for 
full-time resident undergrads will rise 
to $3,038 per year—an increase of 
$552 per student. 

As objectionable as the fee increase 
is on a number of grounds (see related 
story p 1), the real kicker in the plan 
is the proposed use of the new mon- 
ey. Some $29 million is earmarked 
for additional student financial aid to 
offset the impact of the fee increase 
on UC's poorest students. The balance 
of $60 million will be used to fund 
employee merit salary increases for 
1992-93 and the delayed 1991-92 
merit increases. In this manner, the 
Governor and UC leadership have 


cynically sought to pit employee 
needs against student needs. 

Other Options 
The extent of this cynicism can be 
seen in the failure of the Governor 
and his Regent allies to examine oth- 
er options for funding modest merit 


tinuing squeeze on UC student fees is 
largely due to the fact that the Re- 
gents have “operated contrary to state 
law since 1990-91.” SB 195 (Maddy/ 
1985) specifies that fee increases be 
limited to 10% per year, yet the Re- 
gents implemented a special fee for 


“Until such time as the Regents can be held accountable for 
their continuing efforts to ignore California public policy as 
embodied in appropriately enacted statutes, University em- 
ployees and students alike will continue to suffer and endure 
efforts to set the two groups against one another.” 


salary increases. The full $17 million 
formula-driven budget increase could 
be available for employee compensa- 
tion. Instead, if past is prologue, this 
money will simply disappear into the 
vast “discretion” of the administra- 
tion. 


UC also could follow the lead of 
most California K-12 and community 
college districts by using this year's 
$14.5 million state lottery revenues 
for employee compensation. 


Finally on this point, it should be 
noted that the $60 million needed to 
fund employee merit raises represents 
a meager 2% of the overall UC Gen- 
eral Fund appropriation. It is incon- 
ceivable that budget savings in this 
amount could not be found if the ad- 
ministration saw fit to do so, The 2% 
figure, in fact, is well within the Uni- 
versity's annual compensation sav- 
ings from normal employee turnover. 
Further, there are hundreds of mil- 
lions of additional dollars available to 
the university from non-General 
Fund sources. 


Implications of the Fee Hike 
As recently noted in a report of the 
Assembly Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation, “Closing the Doors,” the con- 


medical and law students in 1990-91, 
followed by the 40% general fee hike 
this year and the 24% proposed in- 
crease next year. UC has been al- 
lowed to violate the spirit of SB 195 
because the statute was written to 
make it binding only at the Regent's 
discretion. 


In a very real sense, therefore, the 
continued burgeoning of UC student 
fees is reflective of a much larger 
problem which has worked to damage 
student and faculty interests on many 
previous occasions. 


As with the recent court defeat of 
the so-called “Open Files” case, the 
UC Regents are able to operate out- 
side of normal statutory protections 
applying to all California citizens be- 
cause of the unique constitutional 
standing which UC has been accorded 
(and state court misinterpretations of 
that standing). Until such time as the 
Regents can be held accountable for 
their continuing efforts to ignore Cali- 
fornia public policy as embodied in 
appropriately enacted statutes, Uni- 
versity employees and students alike 
will continue to suffer and endure ef- 
forts to set the two groups against one 
another. 
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PERB Finds that Quotas are Illegal! 


Union Succeeds in Defending Lecturer Positions on all of the UC Campuses 


| n the wake of an extended legal 
battle, the UC-AFT is pleased. to 
announce that the University of Cali- 
fornia is being ordered to provide 
three-year appointments and compen- 
sation to a large number of lecturers 
who were illegally denied reappoint- 
ment beginning in 1987. 


The latest round in the UCLA- 
UCSC “Quota Case” concluded this 
fall with the Public Employment Re- 
lations Board (PERB) siding with the 
union, thereby constraining the Uni- 
versity's practice of replacing experi- 
enced, “excellent” lecturers with tem- 
porary, “‘disposable” faculty. 

Put simply, this decision gives us 
greater protection for lecturer jobs on 
all of the UC campuses. 

In denying the University's appeal 
of an earlier decision, the three- 
member board reaffirmed in October 
that it is impermissible for the Univer- 
sity to take financial considerations 
into account “once it has been decided 
that a course will be taught for three 
years by a Unit 18 Lecturer.” 


Further, the board found that 
UCLA’s attempt to establish a ratio of 
three-year appointments to one-year 
appointments also was illegal. 


The original Quota Case was filed 
as a grievance at UCLA in December 
of 1987 when Provost Ray Orbach 
attempted to set a limit on the alloca- 
tion of long-term appointments for the 
writing program there. 


Our grievance was later expanded to 
include a similar UC Santa Cruz at- 
tempt to establish a “mix” of long and 
short-term Lecturers. 


The original Quota Case decision by 
Judge Gallop was in favor of the un- 
ion, but UC appealed the substantive 
portions. At the same time that Gallop 
tuled in favor of the UC-AFT on the 


MIGHT v. RIGHT 


Protecting our members' rights via legal 


| action is one of the UC-AFT's most tan- 
| gible, time-consuming and expensive un- 


dertakings. The university maintains a 
staff of well-paid attorneys (your tax dol- 
lars at work) which dwarfs our own le- 
gal resources. Despite this disparity, the 
union has done well for its members. 


issues of the case, he ruled against 
the UC-AFT on the technical aspects 
of filing timeliness. Thus, the union 
also appealed a portion of the original 
decision. 


This most recent PERB ruling up- 
held the union on both matters, i.e. 
that UC’s attempted imposition of a 
quota was illegal and that the union 
was timely in its filing of the charge. 


However, one of the PERB mem- 
bers dissented on the question of 
timeliness, arguing that the union 
filed the UCLA charge late. 


UC’s second appeal was thus based 
on this timeliness dissent, but in a 
rare and wonderful twist, UC’s at- 
torneys filed their appeal one day 
late! 


“What a great way for the union to 
spend its members’ dues and what a 


pelea 
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ins 


rotten way for the state to spend tax- 
payers’ money,” said Organizational 
Consultant Gary Adest, “Too bad 
that the University is appealing a sec- 
ond time—there must be more re- 
sponsible uses for the money during a 
recession.” 


Of great significance is the very 
broad nature in which the Board 
states the remedy in this decision— 
thereby making the prohibition 
against quotas systemwide and per- 
mitting the union to protect jobs on 
all of the UC campuses. 


“It's another solid union victory in 
enforcing the original intent of the ap- 
pointment article of our contract,” 
said Labor Consultant Ed Purcell. 
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Librarians: 


By Bill Whitson 


Faculty with tenure are rarely dis- 
missed. But this is not true for librari- 
ans. 


Chizuko Ishimatsu, once head of 
the UCSF Catalog Department, is an 
early example of the librarian’s 
plight. 

In the mid-1960s Ishimatsu felt that 
the University had arbitrarily fired 
her. She pleaded her case through 
every step of the University grievance 
procedure before petitioning District 
Court of Appeals Judge Joseph Ka- 
resh. 


The judge told the librarian that— 
whatever the merits of her case—he 
was forced to uphold the University 
decision. The librarians lacked con- 
tractual protections and the Universi- 
ty had a legal right to terminate at 
will. 


When the Librarians Association of 
the University of California (LAUC) 
was forming in 1967, its founders 
were interested in obtaining greater 
job security for its members. But the 
University refused to grant librarians 
tenure, so the LAUC had to settle for 
“career status.” 


Career status has never been de- 
fined, so its “meaning” must be de- 
rived from the degree of job security 
it provides. Several administrative ac- 
tions. on the Berkeley campus over 
the last few years have made us ques- 
tion our job security and conclude 
that termination is a very real possi- 
bility for librarians. 

Apparently, some UC administra- 
tors also are beginning to give the dis- 
missal option more serious considera- 
tion. 

There are three ways librarians can 
be fired: 1) Denial of application for 
career status; 2) Dismissal for unsatis- 
factory work performance under Aca- 
demic Personal Manual (APM) 360; 
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“Know your Contract” 


and 3) Dismissal for misconduct un- 
der Article XXIV of the MOU. 


At Berkeley, we have witnessed ef- 
forts to dismiss librarians via each of 
these methods, which involve differ- 
ent sets of rules governing peer re- 
view, termination notices, appeals 
and arbitration. 


In order to prevent being treated un- 
fairly by the university, Librarians ex- 
periencing job-related difficulties or 
facing dismissal procedures should 
acquaint themselves with the nuances 
of the MOU and the APM. And re- 
member, your local union grievance 
officer is available for assistance. 


. 


UC-AFT Spotlight... 


Phil Hoehn 


Phil Hoehn is the kind of guy that 
makes the UC-AFT work. Our or- 
ganization has no full-time paid 
employees; it is directed and fueled 
by competent UC educators, re- 
searchers and librarians who volun- 
teer their time and energies because 
they care about the University of 
California. 


Phil exemplefies this “competent 
and caring” profile of the union's 
volunteer corps. 


Having worked at UC since 1967, 
Phil now heads Berkeley's Earth 
Sciences and Map Library. Recent- 
ly—and_ well-deservedly-—he ob- 
tained the prestigious “Librarian 
Step 5,” an honor awarded in rec- 
ognition of a distinguished career. 


Phil also devotes a generous por- 
tion of his time and talent in mak- 
ing UC a better place to learn and 
work. For as long as we can re- 
member he has served in multiple 
union offices on the statewide and 
local level—president, secretary, 
treasurer—you name the hat, Phil 
has worn it. 


In going to bat for academics in 
their disputes with University bu- 
reaucrats, Phil has discovered that 
some university officials are exces- 
sively confrontational in dealing 


with their employees. He says that 
he would like to see University and 
campus administrators, especially 
at Berkeley, begin to take back 
their rights from the Labor Rela- 
tions "experts," 


“By that I mean administrators 
should be eager to meet with union 
representatives to discuss —prob- 
lems,” he says. “Collective bargain- 
ing is supposed to begin as an in- 
formal, fairly friendly process to 
resolve difficulties. Unfortunately, 
Berkeley Labor Relations has con- 
vinced campus administrators oth- 
erwise and insists on intruding into 
nearly every situation no matter 
how trivial. They also seem to be 
committed to "winning" (whatever 
the cost) rather than in problem 
solving. I'd like to see them lighten 
up and enjoy life more.” 
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Faculty & Librarians Eyeing Merger 


By Phil Hoehn 


In an effort to better represent their 
members—as well as to save time 
and money—the faculty and librarian 
local unions at UC Berkeley are in- 
vestigating the desirability of a poten- 
tial merger. 

Though Senate faculty, librarians, 
and researchers jointly founded the 
Berkeley Faculty Union (Local 1474) 
in 1963, divergent interests developed 
early on between librarian and Senate 
faculty members. In order to better 
pursue their own interests (and with 
the blessing of the Faculty Union), li- 
brarians in 1967 formed the Universi- 
ty Federation of Librarians, (AFT Lo- 
cal 1795). 


Conditions have changed dramati- 
cally since 1967, however, and the 
executive boards of the two Berkeley 
locals have taken a fresh look at the 
desirability of maintaining separate 
organizations. They have concluded 
that there are a number of compelling 
reasons to merge the two locals. 


As an interim step toward eventual 
merger, the two local executive 
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boards recommended in fall 1990 a 
one-year transitional organization 
which would perform some of the 
functions of each local. The interim 
organization has since drafted a con- 
stitution and bylaws for a new 
merged organization. 


A vote to accept or reject the mer- 
ger of the two locals is expected to 
occur in early Spring 1992. 


Merging the two unions is hardly a 
radical proposal; in fact, librarians on 
all other UC campuses (and indeed at 
all other academic institutions 
throughout the country) coexist in lo- 
cals with Senate faculty and other ac- 
ademic employees. In the UC-AFT's 
experience, this organizational ar- 
Tangement appears to be working 
well for both faculty and librarians. 


Consolidating the two unions will 
eliminate duplicative tasks now being 
performed by two sets of officers, 
thereby saving time and money. 
Since there has been a chronic short- 
age of members willing to serve as 
officers in each local, a consolidation 
could alleviate this problem to a sub- 
stantial degree. 


Further, by having a larger member- 
ship base, representatives from a 
merged organization would have 
more clout when representing the in- 
terests of Berkeley's academic em- 
ployees. This would occur at meet- 
ings with campus labor relations, as 
well as in votes tallied by affiliated 
labor organizations. : 


For example, during the past year in 
those instances when Local 1474 did 
not have a representative at a UC- 
AFT meeting, Berkeley has been lim- 
ited to the one vote of the Local 1795 
representative, rather than to the five 
votes to which it would be entitled as 
a merged organization. 


Because a single Berkeley union 
would minimize the unnecessay 
bookkeeping, organizational burdens 
and confusion generated by two sep- 
arate AFT local unions on the same 
campus, each of the organizations 
with which we are affiliated—the 
University Council-AFT, the CFT, 
and the AFT—are strongly support- 
ing the concept of a unified Berkeley 
local. 
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UC-AFT MEETINGS 


March 7 Los Angeles 


April 3-5 CFT Convention 
(Los Angeles) 
May 16 San Francisco 


July11 Los Angeles | 
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or the past several weeks I 

have been wearing out my 

shoes and voice talking with 
Senate and non-Senate faculty about 
the current budget crisis and its im- 
pact on UC's educational and re- 
search goals. As an organizer, my job 
is to convince 
UCLA's librarians, 
lecturers and Senate 
faculty that the UC- 
AFT is worthy of 
their support. 


So far the results have been reward- 
ing—over 80 new UCLA academics 
joined the union since October. Sys- 
temwide, the union realized over 200 
new members. 


There are several good reasons why 
UC academics are joining the UC- 
AFT: 


1) The UC-AFT already has an ex- 
isting collective bargaining relation- 
ship with the University to represent 
the interests of non-Senate faculty, li- 
brarians, and researchers. It has 
served these groups well by pressur- 
ing UC to improve the terms and con- 
ditions of employment as well as due 
process rights. 


2) The Union serves as a bridge be- 
tween librarians, Senate, and non- 
Senate faculty. For instance, in serv- 
ing and protecting the rights of librar- 
ians, who after all are the guardians 
of the symbolic goods produced and 
consumed by faculty, the Union indi- 
rectly serves the interests of all the fa- 
culty. 


3) The Union provides a needed 
critical and independent voice. By 
raising the level of rhetoric, shaking 
the cages, and asking the difficult 
questions about the prioritization of 
resources, the UC-AFT serves as the 
proverbial watchful owl. 


Because the nine locals meet and 
discuss conditions of each campus as 
well as systemwide issues, the organ- 
ization is strategically situated to pro- 
vide an independent perspective on 


An Organizer's 
Reflections 
By Rick Nadeau 


problems facing the University. 


4) The Union has a record of re- 
minding the University to take its ed- 
ucational role more seriously. 


Not long ago, many lecturers—who 
do a hefty share of the teaching— 
were on quarter-by- 
quarter, part-time 
contracts with few, if 
any, benefits. The un- 
ionization of lecturers 
has resulted in an in- 
crease in full-time, one-year contracts 
as well as hundreds of three-year con- 
tracts for lecturers who have met the 
University's “excellent” and “‘instruc- 
tional need” requirements. 


By protecting the interests of the 
people with some of the highest 
teaching loads, the UC-AFT actually 
protects the interests of students as 
well. 

5) Playing the role of the gadfly, the 
Union also serves the interests of the 
Senate faculty. In fact, a study of fa- 
culty collective bargaining by the po- 
litical scientist Joseph Garbarino indi- 
cates that unions in higher education 
“have strengthened the academic sen- 
ates...” 

By joining union ranks, faculty send 
a clear message to the administration 
while at the same time stimulating the 
Academic Senate to take a stronger 
stand on behalf of its members. 


With more budget cuts predicted 
and with several high-ranking admin- 
istrators jumping ship, it should come 
as no surprise that many UC faculty 
ate finding it easier to join a union 
like the UC-AFT. Many fear that fur- 
ther erosions in real wages, self- 
governance and UC's Master Plan are 
inevitable as long as the faculty re- 
main unorganized. 


Although the Union cannot promise 
miracles, it can promise to fight the 
good fight. Increased membership 
and resources will only make that 
fight more effective. 
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